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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale. By Edward E. 
Hale, Jr. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1917. 

Humanity, wholesomeness of mind, the joyousness of right living 
— these are the qualities that most appeal to one in the letters of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 

With the adequate connective narrative supplied by the editor, the 
letters fill two large volumes. They are, from the purely literary 
point of view, a trifle disappointing. Considering Dr. Hale's effective- 
ness as a preacher and his rare gift as a fictionist, the letters con- 
tain fewer suggestive views or entertaining discoveries, or penetrating 
appreciations of men and things, than one might anticipate. They 
are, for the most part, simple, unceremonious accounts of the writer's 
activities and interests. 

But if one misses in these pages the art of the epistolary essayist or 
critic, this fact only serves to call attention to something more impor- 
tant — the strong impression produced by the record as a whole. The 
two volumes of the Life and Letters preserve as fully as may be Dr. 
Hale's character and example, and they supply the best possible equiva- 
lent for personal knowledge of him. 

His personality is diffused through the narrative and letters — the 
personality of a man who learned in good time how to live, how to rule 
and coordinate the impulses of a complex nature, how to free himself 
from the littleness and hypocrisy and unreality of ordinary living — 
how to be (ambiguous term!) " sincere." The significance of the nar- 
rative is felt as a continual demonstration of the fact that liberal 
Christianity, in the manifold relations, both private and public, of a life 
not narrowly ministerial, does, in the pragmatic sense, really " work." 

Even the accounts given of Dr. Hale's literary tastes and methods 
confirm this impression. His stories always had a rather definite 
human meaning; they were frequently based upon a fantastic idea, 
capable of the most entertaining developments; they were invariably 
worked out with a Defoe-like verisimilitude that testified to the 
author's love for "transforming machinery into life." 

The ethical motive in his fiction, to be sure, can be stressed too 
much. To suppose that Dr. Hale wrote his stories as a moralist or 
sermonizer, would be to miss the very point of his life — his success, 
that is, in making life religious and religion vital, that concreteness 
and actuality of his which saved him from self-consciousness and 
formalism in every thing that he said or did. No more than O. Henry, 
who, like him, used to breathe the breath of life into whimsical plots 
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based on sound ideas, was he a moralist disguised as a fiction-writer. 

Beyond pointing out the cumulative effect of personality which 
the letters convey, it seems scarcely profitable to attempt to charac- 
terize the story told in the Life and Letters. It is a story variously 
interesting, of course, zestful in its record of manifold achievements, 
appealing in the kindliness, the liberality of thought, the practical ideal- 
ism that are everywhere displayed in it. But it is not a story the quali- 
ties of which can be justly displayed by quotation of particular pass- 
ages or by a bare recital of deeds. In the main, the impression con- 
veyed is simply one of unity of character, resulting in personal ef- 
fectiveness ; but there are indications, too, of the " elements " out of 
which, as the saying is, the man's character was " formed," and these 
bits of analysis, or of material for analysis, must in some sort be sum- 
marized as being not the least interesting features of the work, serv- 
ing, indeed, to enhance the meaning of Dr. Hale's life. 

In the first place, then, one notes that Edward Everett Hale in 
youth showed no powerful bent toward the kind of life that he after- 
wards led. Before becoming a minister and a leader of men, he was 
simply a normal, level-headed young man of scholarly and literary 
tastes and of winning personality. He " thought Mr. Emerson half 
crazy; disliked abolition, doubted as to total abstinence, and in gen- 
eral, followed the advice of [his] Cambridge teachers, who were from 
the President down to janitor, all a hundred years behind their time." 
He was not especially interested in the anti-slavery movement, though 
he greatly admired one of its leaders, Dr. John G. Palfrey. Even of 
the ministry he had at first no very exalted conception, thinking of it 
simply as an occupation that afforded an excellent opportunity for a 
man of intelligence to indulge scholarly and literary tastes while at the 
same time helping and advising others. 

Needless to say, his ideas were in later life greatly enlarged. 
Before he had been long the pastor of the Church of the Unity at 
Worcester he had formed in his mind the ideal, toward which he ever 
afterwards strove, of the church as an active social factor in Amer- 
ican life. In a speech delivered at some religious anniversary in 
Worcester he is reported to have said that he " knew very little about 
the negative side of Unitarianism and never succeeded in understand- 
ing it or explaining it. Its positive side gave him more to do than he 
ever did and suggested all he had to say at the meeting. The business 
of the church was positive." When, in 1856, he accepted the call to 
Boston, he already felt that the work of a minister should not be 
confined to the pulpit or the parish. " I soon saw," he wrote in 1865, 
" that the man who meant to move the community by moral agencies 
for its good, needed a wider base for his operations than any deference 
given to the pulpit, even in its best successes, would give him. My 
theory is that the pulpit gives a man the influence which he must use 
in other walks and spheres, than the pulpit alone." How his activities 
widened, how he employed every faculty of his versatile mind, includ- 
ing his literary gift, in the service to which he felt himself called, how 
he became a pioneer in social work and an effective worker for what 
he called "the New Civilization," need not here be told. 

The significant thing in all this is not that the man's nature was 
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transformed, but rather that it was unified and coordinated. Dr. 
Hale's tastes and talents, his interests and enjoyments, remained vari- 
ous. He continued to be in a certain sense conservative. No more 
than in college days was he, in any strict sense, a Transcendentalist. 
Far from being subdued to what he worked in, he seems to have lived 
a richer and more intense personal life than ever. His usefulness, 
therefore, was built upon a broad foundation of normal humanity. 
In other words, one may say that in him the natural all-around man, 
rational in thought and virtuously epicurean in tastes, was reconciled 
with the religious enthusiast. 

This reconciliation was one of two important adjustments which 
seem to have taken place in him. The second of these was the recon- 
ciliation of the individualist with the altruist. Individualism he came 
by honestly from his New England ancestry. In youth it was one 
of his prominent characteristics and it continued to be so in his mature 
life. Though Dr. Hale was a great organizer, organization as such 
did not especially appeal to him, because organization is machinery 
and machinery cramps individual initiative. The ideas that we now 
name " efficiency " or " scientific management " did not attract him. 
What he liked to do was to " transform machinery into life." Among 
his writings, if The Man Without a Country presents the claims of 
the life in common, My Double and How He Undid Me urges, though 
with a humor that is the sign of reconcilement, the claims of the indi- 
vidual life. Thus Dr. Hale's ideal of service did not destroy, but 
simply controlled, his independent personality. In his nature, the indi- 
vidualist and the altruist both had elbow-room. 

The summing-up of these considerations, though rather obvious, 
is perhaps worth making. Dr. Hale, admittedly a man of rare gifts, 
was the reverse of what we ordinarily call a genius — that is, he did 
not, as the genius does, follow an inward impulse of a special kind 
without knowing how or why. Nor was he, except in one way, a 
profound thinker: he was not one of those who continually grope, as 
some must do, for hidden meanings, who create for themselves prob- 
lems, or who find that their ideals are " bitter gods to follow." But 
he was one of the wisest of men in that he settled with himself the 
great essential questions of living, letting the more abstruse questions 
go; and he was one of the best of men because he lived, consistently, 
energetically, and with an unobstructed will, according to his faith. 
His way of life, though not imitable in its special features by men of 
smaller minds and weaker powers, seems in principle so much the 
best way for most of us that his Life and Letters are as good as a 
philosophy. 



The Life and Letters of John Fiske. By John Spencer Clark. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 

The life of John Fiske was contemporary with a tremendous for- 
ward movement in human thought. The rapidity of this advance is 
strikingly indicated by the experience of Fiske himself, first as a 
student and then as a lecturer in Harvard College. In 1861, when 
he was a junior in the college, young Fiske was threatened by President 



